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American philosophy has been enriched during the past dozen years 
by a considerable and a rapidly increasing number and an almost equally 
great diversity of philosophical systems. Royce, Ladd, Howison, Ful- 
lerton and Santayana, to mention no others, have published books deal- 
ing with fundamental problems so comprehensively, or so distinctively, 
or both, as to take rank among the substantial achievements of meta- 
physical architectonics. With the appearance of the second of Pro- 
fessor Ormond’s two treatises, another system, covering the whole 
field of philosophical issues in an essentially independent and personal 
manner, must be added to the roll. The future historian of American 
thought is likely to find ample material showing how — and how dif- 
ferently —the universe impressed reflective and systematizing minds 
of our time. As personal confessions, and as additions of more or 
less new types to mankind’s collection of world-schemes, all of these 
are of profound interest and instructiveness. But a reviewer called 
upon to consider the latest of the series, is vexed by a haunting re- 
membrance that the others also exist, and that they markedly disagree 
with one another and with the newcomer. Philosophy with us is 
assuredly no barren virgin; but she is still subject to the reproach of 
rearing a singularly inharmonious and fratricidal brood. To one who 
cherishes some hopes of philosophy as a potential science, the remem- 
brance of such facts breeds a doubt whether the tendency to system- 
making is a thing that ought greatly to be encouraged. Might not 
the dignity and good standing of philosophy be increased by a dimi- 

1*Foundations of Knowledge,’ 1900; ‘Concepts of Philosophy,’ 1906. By 


Alexander Thomas Ormond, McCosh Professor of Philosophy in Princeton 
University. N. Y., Macmillan. In citations, the former work is here referred 


to as FX, the latter as CP. 
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nution in fecundity and a more persistent — and successful — effort to 
compose the differences among her present offspring? For the ancient 
but unobliterated blot upon the good name of the science is the in- 
ability of philosophers to convince one another, or to agree even upon 
points of primary importance. It is unhappily true that the appear- 
ance of each stout, new volume of systematic philosophy is only so 
much additional material for irony to those who sit on the seat of the 
scornful. Professor Santayana, for example — one of the most recent 
contributors of a general scheme of things before Professor Ormond 
— gives us, under a somewhat mystifying veil of humanistic sympa- 
thies, a thoroughgoing doctrine of mechanism and epiphenomenalism, 
and is sure that consciousness is wholly unefficacious, a mere ‘ lyric 
cry in the midst of business’; Professor Ormond is equally clear that 
‘agency is the central thing in the universe,’ and that ‘ consciousness 
is the agent of agents, revealing in its activity the truth and signifi- 
cance of the inner nature of things.’ Professor Howison, who would 
agree with the latter view, insists that each conscious self must be 
wholly independent in its activity, and that the freedom and the re- 
sponsibility of a self is incompatible with the idea of its being created 
or produced by any other; Professor Ormond holds that if the world 
is to be ‘ prevented from lapsing into an irrational chaos,’ all existing 
things, including selves, must be grounded in, and ‘ instituted’ by, 
‘the all-comprehending purpose of an eternal consciousness.’ Pro- 
fessor Royce would, in turn, agree with this, but would maintain that 
such a conception can be made intelligible and free from self-contra- 
diction only if the finite selves and their states and relations be con- 
strued as included, consubstantial elements in the being of the eternal 
consciousness; Professor Ormond is certain that ‘*‘ the self is not merely 
a ‘ piece of the absolute,’ nor is the self simply a specialized purpose 
of the absolute”; he even finds that ‘‘ the complete identification of the 
self with the whole or a part of the absolute is inconceivable.” 
While, then, we welcome a new and important systematic treatise, 
we may also lament that the first and most obvious result of its publi- 
cation is to intensify the discord of metaphysical voices, and so to give 
fresh sanction to the suspicions of the profane that constructive meta- 
physics is mere logomachy or, at best, mere poetry. And we may 
improve the occasion to urge that what we now most need in phi- 
losophy is further patient, analytical, rigorously methodical study in 
the logic of the fundamental concepts, with no haste to be constructive 
or synthetic. And, in order that such study may not be scattering 
and ineffectual, we need, emphatically, some sort of organization of 
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philosophical inquiry. Our technical associations, with their weari- 
some successions of disconnected papers, fail lamentably to do what 
they might to get our philosophers to thinking in common terms upon 
common problems—to promote real and fruitful dialectic. Ifmetaphy- 
sicians as a class cared as much for the establishment of truth as, say, the 
trade-unionist cares about the advancement of the interests of his order, 
they might even consent to some limitation of their personal independ- 
ence and initiative in reflection, and agree together to devote their 
principal effort for a year to thinking—and thinking together, by 
means of a careful, open-minded, analytical comparison of notes— 
upon some one, specific, precisely defined question. 

All this has no more special pertinency to Professor Ormond’s 
work than it would have to any other newly-appearing system. It 
has, indeed, less pertinency than it might have to some others, for Pro- 
fessor Ormond seeks conscientiously, if not with invariable success, to 
profit by the reflection of earlier thinkers, and does not ignore the his- 
tory of philosophy. His two books—to come at last to the consider- 
ation of them — do not, as might be supposed, constitute consecutive 
stages in a sequential argument. They rather begin at separate points 
and proceed by paths usually distinct, but often coincident, to a com- 
monend. The Foundations of Knowledge does, however, appear to 
be a needful preliminary to the later book, since it contains definitions 
of certain terms, and a partial explanation of the criteria of truth used 
in the author’s constructive procedure, without which the other work 
would be more or less unintelligible. The converse of this, however, 
is almost equally true; for it must be said that sequential exposition 
of ideas is not Professor Ormond’s greatest gift. It is often neces- 
sary —for the reader who is determined to apprehend —to collate 
passages from scattered chapters in both volumes before getting a 
complete or a clear understanding of the writer’s position. And in 
this effort the reader will get no help from the absurd indexes which 
the publishers have provided. In these useless appendages such im- 
portant rubrics of Professor Ormond’s discussion as ‘ esthetic cate- 
gories,’ ‘causation,’ ‘ metaphysical standpoint,’ ‘ science,’ ‘self,’ are 
unmentioned; passing metaphors or allusions, such as ‘ Procrustean 
bed,’ ‘ Europe,’ are solemnly included; while ‘the mental and phys- 
ical,’ and ‘ the ethical synthesis,’ are conveniently catalogued under the 
letter T. 

The distinguishing scope and the broad outlines of the two volumes, 
however, are sufficiently clear. The Foundations of Knowledge be- 
gins on the subjective side, by attacking the familiar problems of post- 
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Kantian epistemology; starting out with an analysis of the notion and 
implications of experience, and continuing through a species of ‘ de- 
duction of the categories,’ the argument ‘passes in the usual manner, 
though with original and distinctive reasonings, into a constructive 
metaphysics and theology. The Concepts of Philosophy — which to 
many, and especially to non-professional readers, is likely to seem 
much the fresher and more interesting book of the two — finds its point 
of departure in a significant and serious feature of the contemporary 
intellectual and religious situation: the difficulty, in view of the im- 
pressive triumphs of the methods and conclusions of physical science, 
of finding any important or functional place in reality for conscious- 
ness, with its incorrigible sense of its purposive and active relation to 
its external world — or any response in that world to the religious de- 
mand that the environing and conditioning universe shall be conceiv- 
able as in some degree congenial and analogous to the thinking, pur- 
posing and willing mind. The book begins by seeking to establish 
the indispensability and (apparently) the a Dror validity, for natural 
science itself, of the principles, not only of necessary causality, but 
also of ‘agency,’ and ‘ substance’ or ‘ground.’ But it goes on to the 
contention that these purely dynamic categories are inadequate, and 
fail to give, even to the theoretical reason, any satisfying and ‘ rational’ 
explanation of phenomena. They must, accordingly, be supplemented 
by a teleological, which means, in the last analysis, a personalistic ex- 
planation of the real nature of the ultimate and unitary agency ‘ sym- 
bolically’ manifested in the dynamic processes of the physical world. 
This does not mean that teleological explanations are to be obtrusively 
interpolated into the hypotheses of science; it means merely that the 
whole system of scientific facts must be ‘ reinterpreted,’ and viewed in 
its entirety from a higher and more fully explanatory point of view, 
which Professor Ormond calls the standpoint of metaphysics. The 
general character of the final metaphysical outcome — the conception 
of the nature, and the relation to our minds, of the ultimate transcen- 
dent reality — is roughly indicated by those antithetic relations of Pro- 
fessor Ormond’s doctrine to the views of certain other metaphysicians, 
which have already been set forth. The system as a whole contains 
a good deal of Lotze, and apparently a little of Martineau; but it has 
entirely characteristic qualities of its own, both in its processes of proof 
and in the distribution of emphasis in the eventual conclusion. 

To Professor Ormond’s processes of proof more particular atten- 
tion ought now to be devoted. For his work professes to be more 
than — what at least it is — a sane, genial and optimistic personal guess 
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at the riddle of existence. It has the pretension of being a convincing 
and verifiable body of scientific truth; and it deserves to be treated cor- 
respondingly. One must therefore ask, primarily, what cement it is 
that Professor Ormond uses in the construction of his rather elaborate 
and high-soaring and, undeniably, attractively designed edifice of on- 
tology. In other words, how does the author define and justify the 
criteria of a priort knowledge by means of which he conceives the 
attainment of demonstrable truth in metaphysics — and, in particular, 
of those conclusions which he himself affirms—to be possible? I 
cannot think Professor Ormond’s answer to this fundamental epistemo- 
logical question to be a favorable example of the rigor of the game. 
His treatment of it appears to me to contain a regrettable amount of am- 
biguity or infelicity in expression and technical nomenclature, of loose- 
ness in definition, and of confusion in classification. He begins by 
attempting to clear up the distinction between knowledge and belief; 
by the latter, of course, lie means (though he hardly employs terms 
which make such meaning plain) ‘ mere belief,’ since knowledge can- 
not be anything but belief Z/us some additional characteristic. 
‘ Knowledge-judgments,’ then, are those which have ‘the quality of 
objective coerciveness.’ Such a judgment ‘ leaves the mind no option 
but to adopt it.’ Belief-judgments, on the contrary —7. e., all judg- 
ments which do not come up to the standard of knowledge in the strict 
sense — lack this coerciveness. ‘ There is a sense of objective freedom 
or option attaching to belief,’ and this survives even when the holding 
of the belief is— through the influence of habit or strong feeling — 
subjectively unavoidable. And since it is not beyond the reach of pos- 
sible doubt, a belief-judgment, when it becomes at all reflective, ‘ car- 
ries with it the consciousness of having been determined, to some de- 
gree at least, by considerations of practical interest or value.’ 

Now, Professor Ormond does not seem to me to analyze adequately 
this conception of the criterion of knowledge as consisting in ‘ co- 
erciveness,’ or to develop and apply it clearly or consistently. In the 
first place, there is a familiar distinction which has long been recog- 
nized as differentiating the truly ‘ necessary’ judgment of knowledge 
from a mere irresistible conviction—a difference which Professor 
Ormond does not make very luminous. How does a ‘coercive judg- 
ment’ differ from an ‘ irresistible belief’ — particularly when the latter 
is expressly credited with ‘a form of coerciveness’ (A 308)? Cer- 
tainly the contrast is not made any clearer by calling the former kind 
of coerciveness ‘ objective.’ Coerciveness as such can never be any- 
thing but a subjective phenomenon; my mind either feels compelled 
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to affirm a given proposition or it does not; and it does not appear how 
there can be either differing degrees or differing kinds of such subjec- 
tive compulsion. But epistemology, since the time of Leibniz, has 
been familiar with an @ prior? test of the truth of a judgment which 
exhibits with perfect clearness the nature and ground of the contrast 
which Professor Ormond brings out only confusedly and uncon- 
vincingly. This is the test, not by coerciveness for belief, but by 
coerciveness for conception. The test rests upon the apparent fact — 
verifiable only as a matter of subjective experience — that between cer- 
tain concepts, apprehended as distinct from one another in meaning, 
there subsist for our minds relations of repugnancy or incompossi- 
bility, such that no two such concepts can be thought together as joint 
predicates of a common subject without reducing that subject to mean- 
inglessness, toa mental nonentity, a xzhil negativum trrepresenttbile, 
as Kant called it. ‘* Necessary’ judgments are accordingly character- 
ized, not simply as those of which the opposite is unbelievable, but as 
those of which the opposite is inconceivable — 2. e., involves the union 
in a single concept of two reciprocally destructive predicates. 

That so competent a logician as Professor Ormond should overlook 
this primary and essential distinction between the believable and the 
conceivable, is singular. One oditer dictum (//K 307) indicates the 
probability that he really, if vaguely, means by ‘ coerciveness’ the 
‘impossibility of conceiving’ one notion ‘apart from’ another. But 
in general this is neither made unequivocally clear to the reader, nor 
consistently adhered to. If, however, the author intends to present 
the ‘ inconceivability of the opposite’ as the ultimate criterion of @ 
prioré demonstrable truth, and the basis of all verifiable metaphysics, 
certain questions arise which call for settlement from the metaphysi- 
cian before his further progress is warranted. Professor Ormond 
ignores these questions; and he therefore marches on to his meta- 
physical conquests leaving unsubdued fortresses in his rear. The first 
question is whether any such relations of incompossibility between 
concepts are really ‘synthetic.’ If this be convincingly answered in 
the affirmative, it would next be pertinent to consider (since some 
philosophers profess scepticism upon this point) whether a subjective 
necessity of thought, be it never so necessary, can be regarded as 
equivalent to information about an ‘objective’ and ‘transcendent’ 
reality. And supposing this sceptical cavil to be effectually disposed 
of, the third and (for present purposes) most significant question 
arises. Assuming that the necessity of thought which results from 
the inconceivability of the opposite of a proposition is a valid criterion 
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of knowledge @ frzorz, is it not the only such criterion? Is it not the 
one and only example of true and persistent coerciveness? Can I not 
intellectually doubt (more Cartesiano) all general propositions the 
terms of which I can actually conceive together? And if so, can I 
strictly be said to £zow the truth of any general proposition which 
cannot be unmistakably verified by this test of conception? Must not 
all affirmation beyond these (probably narrow) limits rest either upon 
non-rational habit and ease of association, or upon voluntary postulates? 

The misfortune of Professor Ormond’s neglect to deal with these 
questions, and to define unequivocally the fundamental criterion of 
knowledge, becomes apparent when one considers his development of 
his general account of the nature of knowledge into its detailed speci- 
fications. Knowledge-judgments, having been ambiguously defined 
as above, are divided into two main classes (CP 122 f.): (1) ‘ judg- 
ments of cognition’ (the nomenclature is curiously confusing) or intui- 
tive judgments, and (2) judgments of ‘ objective’ or ‘ rational neces- 
sity.’ The first class is subdivided into two species: (a) ‘ factual,’ 
and (4) ‘constructual’ judgments. The former species consists of 
judgments ‘ founded on’ immediate perception. Here another confu- 
sion is apparent. The only judgments based upon perception and 
purely factual that can be considered coercive and intuitive, relate 
merely to the content, at any given moment, of immediate sense-pres- 
entation, or else to the primary certitude of self-consciousness. But 
this mere awareness of the momentary data of sensation and feeling 
gives no epistemological warrant for any universal proposition con- 
cerning matters of fact— concerning experiences lying beyond the 
present moment and differing from it in content and relations. Yet 
Professor Ormond speaks of the ‘ factual’ (and therefore, by his 
classification, necessary, intuitive, and @ frzor?) ‘ certitude of general 
propositions’ in physical sciences based upon ‘ an observed uniformity 
in the behavior of facts which the proposition embodies.’ This, surely, 
is a strange confounding of the empirical generalizations of science 
with @ priorzintuitions. The author seems, in fact, to confuse knowl- 
edge in the ordinary, practical sense — the sense in which we are said 
to know that ‘ iron filings behave in a uniformly opposite manner when 
exposed to the positive and negative poles of a magnet ’’— with knowl- 
edge in the epistemologist’s (and even the author’s own) sense, in 
which it means judgments coercive beyond the reach of the most reso- 
lute doubt. If we have learned anything since 1739 it is that the uni- 
versal propositions called the ‘ laws’ of natural science are not neces- 
sary but contingent, and are therefore not in the strictest sense ‘ known’ 
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to be true, but are merely special applications of an accepted and (in 
past experience) practically serviceable system of interconnected pos- 
tulates. Even if the rule of causal uniformity be admitted to be an 
a priori principle, it has no logical power to lend its mantle of neces- 
sity and apriority to any specific, empirically discoverable case of uni- 
formity in any particular science. Even though it be an indubitable 
a priori truth that the same antecedent must always be followed by 
the same consequent, it is not so known (to any finite mind) that the 
total antecedents ave the same in any two cases of seemingly similar 
phenomena. There is, therefore, a very plain inconsistency in Pro- 
fessor Ormond’s classification ; the judgments that he cites as examples 
of ‘ factual’ knowledge are not intuitive; and they are not (even by 
his own definition) knowledge. 

Passing to the second species of intuitive judgments, the ‘ construc- 
tual,’ a further difficulty appears. While in the case of the class just 
mentioned the species — factual judgments — seemed to lack the char- 
acters of the genus — intuitive judgments — in this case there is reason 
to regard the species as coextensive with the genus. For a ‘ construc- 
tual’ judgment is one ‘affirmed on conceptual data’ and expressing 
(if I interpret rightly the somewhat obscure language of CP 122-7) 
the implicit relations of certain fundamental concepts to one another. 
But, as we have seen, it appears questionable whether any necessary 
or coercive universal judgments exist that are not ‘affirmed on con- 
ceptual data’ and do not express simply the implications of concepts. 

But the chief obscurities present themselves when one turns to the 
second general class of knowledge-judgments,' vzz., ‘ judgments of 
rational necessity.’ In the passage in which these judgments are 
talked about at length they are actually not defined at all; the reader 
is left to guess their nature from the context. ‘ Rational necessity,’ 
in the ordinary sense, would seem (by Professor Ormond’s view) to 
attach to the judgments of mathematics, but as these are referred to 
another class (‘ constructual intuitive’) the reader is compelled to con- 
clude that the term is here used in some peculiar meaning. In order 
to discover what that meaning is, how these judgments differ from the 
constructual, and why and in what sense they are held to be coercive, 


1To help the reader through this confusion, Professor Ormond’s classifica- 
tion of judgments is here recapitulated : 


1. Judgments of Cognition * EE 
: (intuitive) , ‘ 
I. Knowledgejudgments ~ Judgments of Rational 
Necessity. 


II. Belief-judgments. 
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the reader must search through a number of passages scattered through 
both volumes.' Such a search will indicate the probability that by 
+ judgments of rational necessity’ Professor Ormond means judgments 
affirming the necessity of conceiving the universe as characterized by 
rationality. And ‘ rationality’ is, with Professor Ormond, a word of 
special meaning. It signifies, in a general way, ‘unity’; more specif- 
ically it is conformity with the ‘ principle of sufficient reason,’ accord- 
ing to which reality is ‘ conceived as a unitary and self-centered system 
in which the parts or elements are connected with one another in re- 
lations of dependence and mutual influence’ (“A 230). The require- 
ments of this principle are, however, not fully met by the mere appli- 
cation to the data of experience of ‘the dynamic categories’ —?. e., 
by the recognition that all phenomena are related through the proc- 
esses of efficient causation and all substances through reciprocal inter- 
action. For efficient causality alone, though it gives to each phenom- 
enon a determinate and inalienable position in the whole to which it 
belongs, does not account for this determinateness itself, nor show any 
intelligible meaning in the whole as such (CP 91). This complete 
internal luminosity of the system, this ultimate intelligibility based 
upon the full and meaningful implication of each part in the whole, is 
gained only when we translate efficient into final causality, and con- 
ceive the whole as expressing purpose and prevision. ‘‘A theory of 
things which claims to be finally satisfactory must be one that contains 
an intelligible reason for their existence in the system to which they 
belong. We mean by an intelligible reason one that will not leave 
them to mere accident or blind fate.” Without limiting the right of 
natural science to apply exclusively, to all particular facts, dynamic 
and even mechanistic modes of explanation, we must still reinterpret 
the whole universe of facts as the expression of a purpose realizing 
itself through volitional agency. And this is the work of metaphysics, 
the greater part of which depends upon these ‘ judgments of rational 
necessity.’ ‘* It is because some final meaning of things is rationally 
required, while no other kind of agency than a mental or conscious 
one can satisfy this demand, that certitude attaches to the metaphys- 
ical interpretation” (CP 131). 

This makes tolerably clear the principal content of Professor 
Ormond’s ‘ judgments of rational necessity’; and it brings more fully 
before us, also, what may be regarded as the central, as it is the most 
interesting and distinctive, contention of his philosophy. But what 
our author set out to do was to distinguish knowledge-judgments with 


' FK 219-232, 237 f., CP 129-132, 176-186, 402-10. 
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respect to their epistemological nature, status and ground of validity, 
not with respect to the affirmations contained inthem. If one asks the 
epistemologist’s question, why and in how far certain judgments are 
known to be true, it is no answer to give an account of the subject- 
matter of those judgments. And the epistemological character of 
‘judgments of rational necessity’ —— and therewith the whole logical 
value of Professor Ormond’s metaphysics— remains as obscure as 
before. Does or does not the author regard the ‘ rationality of the 
universe ’—the applicability to things of the ‘ principle of sufficient 
reason’ in both its dynamic and its teleological senses — as a necessary 
truth? Being classified as knowledge-judgments, these are presumably 
‘ coercive’; and they are said to constitute a ‘ form of certitude.’ But 
they are not intuitive; as they are not called ‘ constructual,’ they evi- 
dently are not based upon the necessary implications of the meanings 
of the concepts involved; and it does not appear clearly that their 
opposites are held to be inconceivable. We are, in fact, told (though 
this takes them out of the class of ‘ knowledge-judgments’ altogether) 
that ‘ there are strong reasons for regarding the metaphysical judgments 
as in general forms of the judgment of belief. But they are belief- 
judgments of a special type and find their analogies in the Kantian 
postulates of the practical reason’ (CP, 134). And these judgments 
are even declared to be ‘essentially zsthetic’ in character. Out of 
all this it appears to be impossible for the reader to get any clear 
idea of the epistemological status ascribed to that class of judgments 
out of which the most distinctive and positive part of Professor 
Ormond’s doctrine is built up. Whether the ‘ principle of rationality’ 
is an intellectually demonstrable necessity of thought, or only a postu- 
late to be adopted because any other conception of things, while ‘ it 
satisfies the intellect, leaves the emotional world in chaos’ (CP, 
409) —to this absolutely fundamental question our author offers no 
luminous or consistent answer. And whatever be his real and per- 
manent view, he certainly offers no reasons which seem likely, in point 
of fact, to ‘coerce’ into agreement with him those who incline to 
another way of thinking. The ‘rationality of the world,’ in so far as 
it means merely the possibility of- an ultimate teleological interpreta- 
tion of phenomena, is doubtless a postulate to which profound emo- 
tional ‘ demands’ in our nature point, and which we have, therefore, 
no good reason for rejecting. But where the same principle is in- 
voked to justify the conclusion that our conception of physical causality 
contains more than the mere idea of uniform succession, or that phys- 
ical science needs the notion of active substance, one remains uncon- 
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vinced; there seems no logical ground for such conclusions, and they 
certainly do not appear called for as practical postulates. One gathers 
plainly enough that Professor Ormond disagrees with Hume, or with 
James, who has just been telling us that, in the present state of the 
evidence, we have no reason to believe that the world expresses any 
complete unity of purpose or agency; but the arguments by which the 
disagreement should be justified are not easy to make out. 

Professor Ormond’s main line of reasoning thus lacks both clearness 
as to its epistemological basis, and probative force. The fact is the more 
regrettable because the starting point of his metaphysics is, as it seems 
to me, a pregnant one, containing much of what is true in pragmatism, 
and serving as a desirable offset to Santayana’s recent revival of epi- 
phenomenalism. Metaphysics, says Professor Ormond, ‘has its vital 
roots in the form and substance of the emoto-volitional nature of con- 
sciousness.’ In it, ‘the internal standpoint of consciousness’ — of a 
consciousness that thinks itself as planning and willing and acting in the 
face of a world of objects primarily significant as material for action 
and desire— is distinctive and indispensable. And the business of meta- 
physics is, recognizing this certitude to be fundamental and determina- 
tive, to build up systematically and by rigorous logical methods an in- 
tellectually coherent account of ‘objective’ reality which shall be 
accommodated to, and in the last analysis, expressive of, this charac- 
teristic and irrepressible attitude of the conscious subject. Even 
though Professor Ormond’s development of these principles be not 
entirely clear and convincing, the principles constitute, I think, a sound 
and fruitful a@fercu ; and though they do not suffice to solve all the 
problems, or fully determine the method, of metaphysics, they express 
a consideration which any successful metaphysical system must recog- 
nize, and recognize somewhere near the beginning of its reasoning. 














PSYCHOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
UNCONSCIOUS CEREBRATION. 


Should we Still Retain the Expression ‘Unconscious cerebration’ 
to Designate certain Processes Connected with Mental Life? 

A. H. Pierce. Journ. Philos., Psychol. and Scient. Method, 

1906, III., 626-630. 

A noticeable decline in popularity of explanations in terms of ‘ un- 
conscious cerebration’ is accounted for, by the author, by the wide- 
spread use of the ‘subconscious,’ a term not sufficiently defined and 
applied to a variety of facts by no means reducible to a single prin- 
ciple. For the interest of those who are unable to accept the doctrine 
of subconsciousness which makes of it a detached companion of the 
normal consciousness, an inquiry into the proper application of the 
term ‘unconscious cerebration’ is here instituted and the use of the 
term is finally recommended for a certain class of mental processes. 

Professor Jastrow’s formulation of ‘the subconscious’ being ac- 
cepted as the legitimate extent of this term, it becomes necessary to 
apply the old term for the purpose of covering the phenomena not in- 
cluded under subconscious processes. 

Letting the term ‘cerebration’ stand for those cerebral processes 
which directly subserve our present or our future consciousness, Pro- 
fessor Pierce distinguishes the following varieties of it: — All conscious 
processes are divided into two classes, the fully-conscious, and the 
semi-conscious cerebration. 

The class of fully-conscious cerebration includes, (1) the deliberate 
processes, with results more or less warmly approved and accepted, 
and, (2) unsolicited cerebration, wholly non-voluntary, which may have 
two sorts of results: inconsequent, as dreams, hypnagogic images and 
many trains of waking fancy (3) and, as the other result, facts entirely 
coherent and to the point, which, irrespective of their unexpected 
arrival, may be approved by the consciousness, when scrutinized. Such 
are spontaneously created poems, apt phrases, unexpected solutions of 
difficult problems, coherent trains of revery or of delirium, which 
bring our past experiences again into our mind. 

The second class of cerebration, the vaguely conscious, with the 
marginal consciousness as its accompaniment, includes all phenomena 
belonging to our subconscious experience. 
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These two classes cover the field of conscious processes. ‘* Are 
there any varieties of cerebration other than those enumerated above? 
Is there any cerebration which, while directly significant for con- 
sciousness, is not at the moment paralleled by a concomitant conscious- 
ness? If such cerebration exists, it shall have the right to be called 
unconscious.” 

Taking the definition of unconscious cerebration to mean, as men- 
tioned at the outset, ‘cerebration significant for later consciousness, 
but unaccompanied by present consciousness,’ the author believes that 
the presupposition of such cerebral activities is necessary for the 
explanation of some obvious facts of our mental life. Such facts 
‘testified to with notorious universality, have been appealed to unani- 
mously by the advocates of unconscious cerebration.’ Such facts are 
the spontaneous appearance in our consciousness of words momentarily 
forgotten, the phenomena known as ‘ mental incubation,’ the strength- 
ening of our mental activities after a period of relaxation, when baf- 
fling problems are solved with an unexpected readiness. In the same 
class may be placed certain unusual cases of automatic writing and 
similar movements, occurring, seemingly, in a state of entire uncon- 
sciousness both of their initiation and of their execution. All such 
types of fact need the hypothesis of unconscious cerebration for their 
explanation. 

However, this term should not be applied to mere accumulations 
of cerebral energy due to nutritive processes, but rather to cerebral 
activities of one kind or another. Of course, fresh and abundant 
accumulations of cerebral energy are most necessary for the best 
results along the lines mentioned, but mere anabolic processes as such 
are not in any way to be regarded as processes of cerebration. ‘' Un- 
conscious cerebration in the true sense is the silent adjusting of the 
cerebral machinery for the subsequent turning out of conscious product. 
And whenever we are warranted in believing that such silent adjust- 
ments have taken place, there we are justified in appealing to uncon- 
scious cerebration.” 

With this formulation, we may exclude certain phenomena ap- 
pealed to commonly by the advocates of unconscious cerebration. 
We shall exclude, in this way, that cerebration which is presumably 
accompanied by low-grade marginal consciousness; this is probably, 
and many times certainly, the accompaniment of those automatic 
activities commonly represented by walking and piano-playing. We 
shall exclude also whatever may be attributed to unconscious cerebra- 
tion through uncritical use of the word ‘ unconscious’ in its meaning 
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of ‘involuntary and unintentional.’ Through sucha mistake the less 
critical followers of Carpenter have appealed to the phenomena of 
dreams as furnishing contributory evidence for the reality of uncon- 
scious cerebration. 

Such cerebration as takes place in our dreams is no more uncon- 
scious, in the true meaning, than the cerebration of the waking life. 
Nor are hallucinatory voices, as Miss Cobbe stated, cases of uncon- 
scious cerebration; this kind of cerebration has a quite vivid con- 
scious concomitant. 

In a word, the term ‘ unconscious cerebration’ should be given to 
a definite class of phenomena; when used in its proper meaning, ‘ it 
seems to perform a service valuable enough to warrant its reappearance 


in our scientific literature.’ 
Joun WEICHSEL. 
NEw YORK UNIVERSITY. 


PATHOLOGICAL. 


The Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders. Paut Dusots. 
Preface by J. D&yzertnz. Translated by Smitn ELy JELLIFFE 
and Witi1amM A. WuitE. New York and London, Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1906. Pp. 466. 

Preliminary to the discussion of his method of psychic treatment 
Dr. Dubois opens fire upon the traditional bias of the medical mind 
in favor of disorders of an exclusively organic origin, contending that 
until recently, — and to a far too large extent even to-day—the in- 
terest of physicians has been centered solely upon the physical mani- 
festations of disease, while such functional derangements as the psy- 
choses have been evaded as entirely ephemeral or else regarded with 
scepticism and intolerance. 

Dr. Dubois awards the palm to Charcot as having been the first 
to focus attention upon these psychic disorders and in tracing the 
history of the treatment of mental diseases in France he recounts the 
ancient and outstanding feud between the school of Charcot and of 
Janet at Paris and that of Bernheim at Nancy. At Paris it is held 
that to be hypnotizable is to be hysterical, but Dubois, who espouses 
the cause of Bernheim, maintains that man is, in his normal state, 
eminently suggestible —that rather is suggestibility more pronounced 
in the normal subject, as the ‘ autosuggestions of the hysterical and 
the fixed ideas of the insane’ render these patients less tractable to 
outside suggestion. 

Upon the plea of practical utility the author erases the rigid line 
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of demarcation which arbitrary classification has drawn between the 
physical manifestations of disease on the one hand and the irreclaimable 
insanities on the other, and intercalates an intermediate territory to 
embrace the phenomena of abnormal mentality in which there is an 
absence of a demonstrable organic lesion to form the basis of a somatic 
disorder and of a sufficient psychic aberration to constitute a true 
insanity. In this supplementary class Dubois*places the affections 
which he calls the psychoneuroses, restricting the term to the con- 
ditions in which the fundamental factor is ‘the influence of mind 
and of mental representation.’ 

Eliminating then the true insanities and the neuroses which may 
be referred to somatic causes, the author’s thesis is that ‘ nervousness 
is a disease preéminently psychic and psychic disease requires psychic 
treatment.’ 

Conformably with this postulate Dr. Dubois places the onus of his 
therapy upon the education of the reason. To this end he seeks to 
inculcate in his patient a wholesome philosophy and by establishing 
him upon a rational basis of thought to secure in him an imperturba- 
ble sense of confidence and poise. 

The author advocates the hypothesis of concomitance and from it 
infers the philosophical doctrine of determinism. However his reflec- 
tions upon this subject, being irrelevant to his topic, need not detain 
us. Leaving the rugged steeps of determinism, the author regains 
once more the pleasanter plains of his subject with an interesting dis- 
cussion of the symptomatology of the neuroses and of the efficacy of 
psychic agency in the alleviation of these disorders. 

Of the symptoms of nervousness there is no epitome, but Dr. 
Dubois regards the mental stigmata as chiefly four: suggestibility, 
fatigability, exaggerated sensibility, and emotivity. Of these stig- 
mata perhaps the most characteristic is suggestibility, and it is the one 
to which above all others, educative influence is preéminently appli- 
cable. The author shows how general among healthy persons is this 
openness to suggestion and how enormously exaggerated is this sus- 
ceptibility in neurotic conditions, such as hysteria and neurasthenia. 
To combat this unwholesome suggestibility Dr. Dubois prescribes the 
intervention of sound reason. ‘* Reason,” he says, ‘is the sieve which 
stops unhealthy suggestions and allows only those to pass which lead 
us in the way of truth.” 

Fatigability is a word the author coins to express the ‘ tendency to 
tire’ which is the especial characteristic of neurasthenia. Added to 
the physical fatigue incidental to the wear of our ordinary activities, 
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there is developed in the impressionable mind of the neurasthenic a 
conviction of fatigue, which, reacting upon his morbid mentality, 
greatly exaggerates the original condition. Thus the physical state 
and its conscious perception reciprocally augmenting one another, 
conspire to embroil the patient in a maze of perplexity. Here too then 
the method of psychic treatment by appealing to the reason is obvi- 
ously applicable. By directly attacking the delusion which is the 
chief source of the mischief, the axe is applied to the root of the 
disorder. 

Dr. Dubois devotes fully three-fourths of his book to a discussion 
of his own cases, and while the account is lacking in obvious method 
of arrangement, it is interestingly and convincingly presented. The 
importance of moral influence is evident. The real strength of psy- 
chotherapy is seen to consist in equipping the patient with a surer 
command of his resources. It is the application to therapeutics of the 
view recently expressed by Prof. James, that we are prone to under- 
rate our energies. The experience of all of us bears testimony, that 
if, when our strength seems quite exhausted, there is a further demand 
upon our activities, we muster to the call with hitherto unsuspected 
powers. It is to this reserve force that Dr. Dubois has recourse in his 
effort to rehabilitate his patients and to its psychological aspect is due 
the interest of the Dubois method. 

While including in his treatment the rest and isolation introduced 
by Dr. Weir Mitchell and insisting upon the therapeutic value of these 
measures, Dr. Dubois regards the Weir Mitchell régime of secondary 
importance to a thoroughgoing system of psychotheropy. 

Education or re-education, as he calls it, is therefore the embassy 
of Dubois’ psychic treatment. Renouncing the perfunctory use of 
bromides, he substitutes a robust philosophy of life and, throughout, 
his watchword is self-mastery. 

Let us hope that under the impetus of Dr. Dubois’ splendid 
example, it will become the task of physicians to imbue their nervous 
patients with a wholesome stoicism, by inuring them to the discipline 
of reason. Thus through a proportionate regard for the moral per- 
sonality, physicans may restore the mental and moral stability of the 
unfortunate neuropaths and imbue them with the self-command which 
is the amulet of the Dubois method of psychic treatment. 


Demifous et Demiresponsables. J. Grasset, M.D. Bibliotheque 
de philosophie contemporaine. Paris, Felix Alcan. Pp. 277. 
In a short introduction the argument and plan of this work are set 

forth. Dr. Grasset’s thesis posits the existence in certain psychopatho- 
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logical states of a condition of semiresponsibility, as the natural 
sequence of * medical’ responsibility. The doctrine of medical re- 
sponsibility rests upon physiological or psychophysiological principles. 
It is based solely upon the health of the psychic neurones and is en- 
tirely independent of the doctrinal significance contained in the relig- 
ious and philosophical conception of responsibility and free-will. 
Medical responsibility is therefore something apart from moral re- 
sponsibility. 

Because of the bearing upon crime of responsibility as thus 
viewed and of the subjective importance of its ‘ attenuation’ in morbid 
mental states, Dr. Grasset proposes legislative mediation in securing 
its recognition by the courts, with a view to the mitigation or rather 
the modification of the penalty imposed upon this type of delinquent. 
In this connection the author notes with satisfaction the growing tend- 
ency among criminologists to take account of this pathological equa- 
tion and cites the beneficent presage of the phrase ‘ individualization 
of the penalty” which has become current in the literature of 
criminoiogy. 

The first chapter is devoted to an enumeration of examples of 
‘ demifolie’ occurring in literature. This history extends from Eschy- 
lus to Ibsen and dwells with special stress upon the important contri- 
bution to the chronicles of degeneracy furnished by the Russian school. 
Professor Grasset ascribes this predilection of Russian writers for de- 
picting heroes of morbid and abnormal character to the boundless ma- 
terial available among that nation. For in Russia, according to Or- 
chansky, ‘ one sees in the sanitaria only the smallest part of the insane.’ 
This historical account of the subject has an undoubted popular and 
literary interest, but its scientific value is somewhat questionable. 

The second chapter is an attempc to refute the two opposed theo- 
ries, which deny the existence of the half-mad. According to the 
first view, there are but two groups of men, the sane and the insane, 
with a sharp line dividing them. 

The author bases his objection to this view—called ‘the two- 
group theory’— upon the complexity of the ‘psychic organs’ and 
upon the division between the orders of intellectual centers, the supe- 
rior and inferior centers occupying different zones in the cerebral 
cortex. Consequently there may exist ‘a lesion of a part of these 
centers, with a resulting diminution without an annihilation of the 
reason — an attenuation without suppression of responsibility.’ 

The second view supposes one grand class embracing all hu- 
manity, from the genius to the imbecile, and between these extremes 
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of mind the series is continuous. This theory rests upon the assump- 
tion that ‘two terms of a series are identical, when they may be con- 
nected one to another by a continuous series of intermediate terms.’ 

In essaying to refute the theory based upon this proposition the 
author announces many unimpeachable truths, but, in their application 
to the argument in point, much remains to make his deductions 
conclusive. 

There follows in Chapter III. an attempt to demonstrate clinically 
the existence of the half-insane. The chapter is a gruesome catalogue 
of mental and moral aberrations and contains minutia which belong 
more properly to a text-book of psychiatry. They are unessential to 
the purpose of the present treatise. 

The interest of the fourth chapter, like the first, is mainly scenic, 
the rapidly succeeding pictures presenting the spectacle of the foremost 
intellectual cranks from Socrates to De Maupassant. The aim of this 
series of tableaux is to reconcile undoubted talent, intellectual ability 
and preéminent social worth with a marked psychic taint, a fact too 
patent to require even this fleeting analysis. 

Finally, with the fifth and last chapter we come to the pith of Dr. 
Grasset’s inquiry — what shall be a fitting disposition of those who, 
because of their abnormal mentality, are not entitled to the freedom of 
society at large and yet who, because of their complete lucidity during 
long intervals —these respites often extending over a period of years 
— are justly exempt from the rigid isolation of the asylums? 

Dr. Grasset advocates an amendment to the section of the French 
penal code, relative to the social protection against the insane, which 
would take account not only of the menace of these unfortunates to 
society in general, but of the treatment and assistance which are their 
due as moral individuals. 

The author quotes the views of De Fleury, Tarde and Saleilles in 
support of his insistence upon the absolute divorce between medical 
and mora/ responsibility. 

As for the grounds of the concession he recommends in favor of 
the half-witted, Professor Grasset makes no attempt to dispose of the 
objection of determinism, as exemplified in the position of Garofalo 
and of the Italian school, that if normality and healthy psychic neu- 
rones are the sole condition of medical responsibility, are we not all 
equally exculpated in our misdeeds and all fit subjects for treatment 
equally with the mad and the half-mad? Would not complete nor- 
mality preclude the possibility of violating the moral law, virtue and 


vice being, in this conception, identical? Why discriminate in favor 
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of the ‘ demifous’ whose unhealthy reactions are no less the necessary 
response to inevitable and inherent stimuli than are all the reactions 
throughout organic life? 

Professor Grasset’s book is interesting and suggestive, but as an 
argument it is thin and unconvincing and contains much that is ex- 





traneous. However, as an intercession for greater lenity toward cer- 
tain delinquents in view of the palliating conditions of mental and 
moral deficiency and as a plea for a more logical and just estimate of 
individual character in the accounting of crime the work marks a ten- 
dency the importance of which cannot be overestimated. 


TRIGANT Burrow. 
JoHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. 


Réligionshygiene. Dr. BresLer. Halle, Marhold, 1907. (Zeit- 
schrift fiir Religionspsychologie, Grenzfragen der Theologie und 
Medizin. Dr. J. Bresler und Pastor Gustav Vorbrodt. Vol. I., 1. 
Halle, Marhold, 1907.) 

We realize that in the psychology of mental disorders the more 
complex interests of the patient play a dominant réle, at least from the 
point of view of the management and of giving the best opportunities 
for readjustment. Among them, the religious need is evidently receiv- 





ing renewed attention. Bresler’s pamphlet puts in a plea for a sensible 
consideration of the issues. He sees especially two aims: ‘ recognition 
of natural history by the science of religion and the elimination of 
quackery in religion.’ 

He appeals to a codrdination of the work of theology and psy- 
chiatry without, however, entering specifically enough on any concrete 
difficulties or concrete remedies. 

The aim of the journal is: 

1. Psychology of religion, the facts of individual and social psy- 
chology, developments and conditions of religious life in both sexes, 
at various ages, in the different layers of population, under the influence 
of physical disease, climate, alcoholism, poverty, imprisonment, etc. 

2. The anomalies of religious life, both the hypernormal fluctua- 
tions and the hypernormal deficiencies and their manifestation in men- 
tal disease. 

3. The cultivation and teachability of religion and the determina- 
tion of laws of wholesome religious life (‘ psychagogics’ of practical 
theology). 

The first number shows, I think, the difficulty of such an enter- 
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prise. Onthe one hand an article by Vorbrodt on Biblical psychology 
of religion proves to be in many ways an attempt to translate the dif- 
ficulties of practical and dogmatic theology into the language of a 

; dogmatic though apparently modern psychology, in the main, it is 
true, with emphasis on a greater assertion of practical issues. It is 
largely a struggle against dogmatism and against a prevailing tendency 
towards pantheism. An article by Bresler on the religious feeling of 
guilt similarly tries to be an intermediary between modern tendencies 
and traditional conceptions. Neither of these articles have concerned 
themselves with investigation of concrete facts. On the other hand 
an article by Freud on Zwangshandlungen und Religionstibung 
will be of a character that might easily become troubling to those of 
strictly or essentially religious interests. It is a parallel of some facts 
of impulsive acts with the foundation of religious rites. The patient 
with obsessions acts as if under the domination of a feeling of guilt, 
kept alive by renewed temptations and anxious anticipations connected 
with the idea of punishment. Its rites are protective measures. Fur- 
ther investigation shows that there is always a displacement of a re- 
pressed act of instinct. In religious rites the suppression of certain 
instinctive tendencies seems to be of fundamental importance. They 
lead to the selection of symbolic reactions frequently chosen from ordi- 
nary life, until finally the symbols become the chief thing. 

The writers of the journal draw much inspiration from the, to my 
mind, much more serious movements towards a psychology of religion 
made in this country. A sketch on a course of psychology of religion 
given by Vorbrodt certainly would show how much the attempt is a rela- 
tively tentative beginning. 

ApoLtF MEYER. 
N. Y. PATHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


ESTHETICS. 


Le mensonge de Tart. Fr. Pautnan. Paris, Alcan, 1907. Pp. 

380. 

This book is of a sort more common in French than in English or 
German. While it uses throughout the current psychological vocabu- 
lary, it is essentially logical in purpose and scope as well as in treat- 
ment. The title may perhaps be best translated by the phrase. Ar? 
as Illusion, though ‘Illusion’ here carries a less specific meaning 
than the German Se/dbst-7auschung. It is indicative of the general 
character of the book that Paulhan has also written on Le mensonge 
de caractere, le mensonge du monde, etc. Since he makes the ‘ illu- 
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sion of art’ equivalent, in its broadest sense, to the construction of an 
ideal system, and points out that there are similar constructions in the 
fields of industry, science, morals, and religion, the term mensonge 
seems somewhat over-emphatic and misleading. 

The essence of art, psychologically, Paulhan holds to be the sub- 
stitution of a better systematized, richer, and more harmonious world 
for an unsatisfactory and inadequate reality. It is this unsatisfactori- 
ness of real life that creates the demand for the ideal world of art, a 
world which is, however, as unstable as it is attractive. If the sys- 
tematization is of elements not derived directly from actual life, as in 
music or conventional design, we have ‘ extra-human art,’ a com- 
plete substitute for reality, though of necessity satisfying human 
needs; if the systematization is of aspects of real life, there found 
imperfect and discordant, we have ‘ human’ art, becoming realistic art, 
if treated with rigid scrutiny and exact technique. 

The fundamental fact in the psychology of art is the artistic atti- 
tude, the contemplation of any fact or group of facts, mental or ma- 
terial, as isolated and organized. The artisan, the scientist, the relig- 
ious person, the moralist, may all take the artist-attitude toward their 
respective worlds. In this connection there is a brief but suggestive 
exposition of the fundamentally artistic character of scientific hypothe- 
sis. But, in general, these various other typical attitudes differ from 
the artistic in that they are taken for the purpose of modifying real 
life, not of escaping from it. 

Beauty and art are not equivalent terms, though the experiences 
are often intermingled. Beauty has objective standards; art is pri- 
marily an attitude. Beauty represents the richest and most fully or- 
ganized experience. The awareness of it is the crowning point of art, 
not its origin; and the artistic attitude often exists without attaining 
to it. 

Art, though an abstraction from real life, is not wholly detached 
from it. It is bound up with it, especially in the industrial arts and 
the arts of ornamentation and design. Life itself is a system, and 
may therefore be regarded as a work of art. But social systematiza- 
tion is as yet incomplete and troubled, and is consequently imper- 
fectly artistic. 

Art is not a species of play, as has been strikingly maintained of 
late. Play, rather, is a rudimentary form of art. Why include the 
greater category in the less? 

The artistic attitude does not always embody itself in concrete 
works of art. There are ‘frustrated’ art-forms, those found only in 
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reverie and imagination. These lack coherence but are often richer 
than actual embodiments. Reverie is the starting point of all art. 

Art is originally individualistic, but certain forms, such as music 
and notably the drama, directly involve social activity; and all art 
implies a social state, a public. Play and the intercourse of polite 
society are distinct, if not lofty, forms of social art. But art is social 
in its results, in its effects on individuals, rather than in its inherent 
nature. Ina sense, however, its organization of psychic elements in 
the mind of each individual is analogous to the social organization of 
individuals. 

If the ethical ideal be that of a life completely systematized and 
harmonized, art is fundamentally immoral, since it organizes a lesser 
system, and sets it off from the whole. It sharpens the opposition 
between the world it creates and the real world. Herein lies its men- 
songe. Secondarily, however, art is moral. Arising as a means of 
escape from the discordances of life, it sets up its own ideal of har- 
mony, which reacts upon real life, thus inciting to greater efforts to 
bring life into conformity with the ideal. Art is moral so far as it 
stimulates new ideas and invigorates for renewed practical activity. 

The evolution of art is a popular current phrase, but it will not 
bear rigid analysis. Art, like invention, works by deviation rather 
than by evolution. 

Ultimately, art is inherently contradictory, just as it arises out of 
discord and division. Its very effort to achieve greater unity and har- 
mony, its reaction upon real life as an ideal, works toward its own 
elimination. If real life became thoroughly harmonious, there would 
be no need of an escape from it into the fictitious world of art. Art is 
typical of the contradiction and evanescence at the heart of all things. 

Paulhan’s conception of art as an enclosed psychic world cut off 
from the rest of experience and therefore partial and illusory, seems a 
description from the outside, logical point of view rather than from 
that of the artist’s introspection. The experience is indeed enclosed, 
but it carries within itself no such sense of separation and abstraction. 
Paulhan uses the term ‘ reality’ uncritically, and opposes it too sharply 
to the ‘ illusion’ of art. And he does scant justice to the social char- 
acter of art from the psychological point of view. But the book pre- 
sents with admirable lucidity a survey of the art experience, and is to 
the reviewer more suggestive and valuable than Souriau’s L’art ra- 
tionelle, with which it invites comparison. 

EvizABETH KemMPER ADAMS. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 
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Wie rahmen wir unsere Bilder ein? Max Fortu. Zeitschrift fiir 

Psychologie, 1906, XLI., 145-163. 

The author points out that the frame of a picture is not merely a 
band of indifferently shaped and colored material which serves to sep- 
arate the picture from the rest of the visual field. In addition to this 
negative it serves an important positive purpose. In ordinary life, 
only a part of the whole scene presented to our eyes is seen distinctly, 
the peripheral parts are seen more or less vaguely. But in looking at 
a picture, practically the whole scene is seen, as a rule, by the central 
portions of the retina. What surrounds this scene must be imagined. 
To further and not interfere with this imagination should be the most 
important consideration in selecting a picture frame. The problem 
has three aspects: color, shape and design. The color of the frame 
should be stich as to suggest the things which are the most probable 
surroundings of the things represented in the picture. Z. g., if the 
picture represents a water-fall, the color of the frame should be that 
of rocks, or a pasture, or a forest. The author regards this consider- 
ation as of more importance than the abstract relation (harmony) of 
the color of the frame to the color of the picture, since the picture 
contains usually many colors, but the frame as a rule only one, which 
therefore can rarely be made to suit every color within the picture. 
The result of an experimental investigation was that 80 per cent. of 
the judgments recorded agreed with this view. The same rule is ap- 
plied by the author to the design (if any) of the frame, which should 
also suggest the things to be expected in the surroundings of the scene 
represented in the picture. The same rule may be applied even to 
the material. So is to be explained the fact that portraits are fre- 
quently enclosed in a velvet frame. The gold frame was justified in 
earlier times, since paintings were usually placed in churches and 
palaces. This resulted in the growth of a tradition, the influence of 
which should be counteracted by discouraging the use of gold frames 
now, when art has become a matter of every-day life. 


Max MEYER. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


COLOR VISION. 


Versuche mit Eisenbahn-Signallichtern an Personen mit normalen 
und abnormen Farbensinn. W. A. Nace. Zeitschrift fiir 
Sinnesphysiologie. Bd. 41, Heft 6. Pp. 455-473. 

Discussion of objections to laboratory tests for defects of color 
vision in railroad officials. 
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It is often contended that the refusal to take anomalous trichro- 
mates into the railroad and marine service is an unnecessary severity, 
the same being perhaps true even in the case of dichromates. Nagel 
wishes to show that the tests given are not ‘ severe’ but necessary for 
public safety. It is urged that those who have been tested in the labo- 
ratory and found defective are, nevertheless, able to distinguish with- 
out mistake the signals used in the railroad and marine service; and, 
therefore, the experimental tests should be made with lanterns as they 
are in use. Nagel insists that, if this be done, the conditions must 
also be as in actual service. Some of these conditions are: practice 
person has had in distinguishing railroad signals (in anticipation of 
test), presence or absence of white lights among signals, distance of 
signals from observer, relative distance and brightness of signals, 
length of exposure, number of signals exposed simultaneously, state of 
atmosphere, cleanliness of colored glasses in front of lights, etc. To 
take account of all these conditions in experiments on the track, is 
practically impossible on account of expense and time needed. Sothe 
best plan seems to be to imitate nature in the laboratory. 

In these experiments the same lights are used as in the railroad ser- 
vice; electric lights qualitatively about the same as the light of the 
kerosene lamp and colored glasses as used by the Prussian railroads. 

Arrangement of experiment.— Three holes 1 cm. in diameter 
and 12 cm. apart were bored in a door connecting two rooms. In 
front of each of these holes was (1) a metal disc in which the colored 
glasses were inserted so that each of the three glasses in turn could 
be put before each hole, (2) another disc with holes of different sizes 
so that by revolving this each hole could be given six different sizes 
from 1 mm. to6 mm. _ Between the colored glasses and the source of 
light pieces of ground glass could be placed to reduce the intensity. 
Thus the apparatus was so arranged that red, green and white (yel- 
lowish light of electric lamps) lights could be exposed in varying in- 
tensities and extent of field without changing the quality of the light. 
Each light could be changed independently and entirely cut off, if 
wished. The observer sat five meters in front of the holes, through 
which the light came, in a room otherwise dark. 

Nagel shows that the visual angle subtended by his lights is 
greater than the engineer or ship’s officer often has to meet in practice 
so that the conditions for correct answer are here more favorable than 
in practice. Observers were told beforehand that only the three colors 
red, green, and yellowish white would be exposed and they were given 
all the time they wished. 
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RESULTS. 


Persons with zorma/ color-vison never interchanged the colors. 

Dichromates. — Professor Nagel (green blind) could not distin- 
guish between green and white at all ‘and made twenty-five wrong 
to fifteen right judgments. He then tried to /earz to distinguish lights 
with the aid of secondary: criteria such as amount of yellow in each 
light and difference in contour. By this means he improved consid- 
erably until in the seventeenth experiment he made thirty-seven right 
and seven wrong judgments. This was his best record. Results with 
two other dichromates, a green blind and a red blind, gave similar 
results. 

Anomalous Trichromates. — A surprising number of mistakes. 

Often observer would change his answer almost immediately after 
making his judgment. This tendency was not noticed in normal per- 
sons or in dichromates. When several lights were exposed together the 
abnormal color contrast was very great so that out of ninety signals 
given three at a time, wrong answers were given to thirty-seven. The 
commonest interchange of colors was green and white. 

Nagel concludes that it is thus possible in a very crass manner to 
prove the unsuitability of such persons for service on train or ship. 
Further communications are promised. 

The paper, as is seen, has a more practical than scientific interest 
and deserves attention in a country where railway accidents are such a 


common occurrence as in America. 
C. L. VauGHAN. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


DISCUSSION. 


MR. DUNLAP’S REVIEW OF THE HARVARD PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


With masterly keenness for summarizing essentials and with temper 
varying nicely in accordance with the order of the topics reviewed, 
Mr. Dunlap has summarily outlined and passed upon with illuminating 
comments the detailed six hundred and forty-four page report of about 
three years’ work of the Harvard Psychological Laboratory force.’ 
Ten pages suffice for his admirable resumé and personal commenda- 
tion or disapproval. Mr. Witmer has already in the initial issue of 
his Psychological Clinic characterized the Harvard type of psychology 
as a ‘psychology dominated by philosophical ideas.’ Mr. Dunlad 
1 Cf. PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, October 15, 1907. 
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mentions still other characteristics. Four pages he devotes to an 
attempt at an impersonal review of the fifty-two pages of optical 
studies. The one hundred and sixty-three pages concerned with the 
psychology of feeling he disposes of in a two-page account, containing 
mainly certain surmises on his own account as to the purposes of the 
experiments, kindly intimating how they could have been better done, 
or how they are of no value. The following two hundred and seventy- 
two pages of the volume, containing reports of extended investigations 
relating to association, apperception, attention, and motor impulse, 
demand four pages more from Mr. Dunlap’s pen. The last hundred 
pages of the report evidently pleases Mr. Dunlap as to style of presen- 
tation. One of them can even ‘ be safely recommended as of interest 
to the general reader.’ This remark reviews for our author the last 
one hundred pages and he is quit of the volume. 

Though a subject in a good number of the experiments under dis- 
cussion and though, as at Mr. Witmer’s above noted characterization, 
amiably surprised at certain of Mr. Dunlap’s comments upon these 
studies, I feel in no sense an inclination to presume to take issue with 
the reviewer on any general points of difference he may have suggested. 

One experiment however I did attempt to conduct myself, and 
there are points in the review or denunciation of this particular study 
which I should greatly like to have further developed for the sake of 
clarity. I shall quote the reviewer in full. 

‘¢ Johnston’s article is in many respects the complement to Keith’s. 
The experimental results presented are merely a mass of introspection 
from twelve subjects, either on viewing Perry Pictures, or experienc- 
ing combinations of odors, tones, noises, touches, and space forms, a 
member from each of two of these groups being used in each combina- 
tion. The deliverances of the subjects in attempting to tell the way 
things felt to them are an interesting study inelevated metaphor. Ap- 
parently neither subjects nor author spared words. The main problem 
seems to have been to find if two feeling tones could be present at once 
and if the general conditions of complex feeling tones agree with the 
Miinsterberg Action-Theory, on both of which questions the author 
concludes affirmatively.” 

I gather from this that Mr. Dunlap, in the expression ‘ merely a 
mass of introspection from twelve subjects,’ deprecates the resort to 
the subject’s own account of the state of mind which the experimenter 
seeks under defined conditionstoexamine. The ‘ elevated metaphors’ 
also have evidently distracted his attention so entirely that he misses 
the point of the investigation altogether, to say nothing of the spirit in 
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which both experimenter and observers sought to approach this delicate 
problem of finding some nomenclature for these affective states, which 
undoubtedly they experienced and which are as surely data hence for 
psychology. It is unfortunate for Mr. Dunlap’s sake likewise that 
we failed to hit upon some scheme, an evident desideratum for the 
reviewer, for communicating intelligible accounts of these affective 
states whereby any of us could entirely ‘ spare words.’ 

But further, Mr. Dunlap misses something in this experiment 
which should qualify it as a legitimate psychological inquiry. One 
of the speakers at the Cambridge meeting of the American Psycho- 
logical Association two years ago seriously urged that we should cease 
this hopeless introspection and go vigorously to work, and somewhat 
indiscriminately, measuring plethysmographically and sphygmograph- 
ically the complex organic reactions not only of trained psychological 
subjects, whose account of their experience is unfortunately thought by 
some to be more or less intelligible, — but measure also the organic 
changes of the abnormal individuals, the children, and especially the 
dogs and cats and monkeys and pigeons. From this play of technique, 
this indefatigible accumulation of records, regardless of the unreliable 
introspection of concientious subjects, finally, thought this speaker, a 
feeling theory, uncontrovertible, would eventuate. Mr. Dunlap 
misses the accustomed pages of photographed records and the neatly 
presented statistical tables, finds only words, and thereupon throws the 
experiment out. ‘ The results are merely a mass of introspection.’ 

I am still further enlightened however. One of the two ‘ main 
problems’ seems to have been ‘to find if the general conditions of 
complex feeling tones agree with the Miinsterberg-Action-Theory.’ 
The theory in question, I may say, in relation to the outcome of the 
experiment, was not thought of during the progress of the investiga- 
tion. The real purpose by which I was led to carry on such a study 
I have attempted to state fully in an article in the PsycHOLOGICAL 
BuLieTin of May 15, 1905, and more recently in the journal of 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, April 11, 1907. 
The briefer statement in the necessarily condensed report which Mr. 
Dunlap has reviewed was, I suppose, obscured for him by the ‘ ele- 
vated metaphors.’ 

In short, allowing for some natural misunderstanding, particularly 
in lieu of the ‘elevated metaphor’ style of the reported investigation, 
the following points in Mr. Dunlap’s review remain to me still so 
obscure that I venture to ask humbly: 

First. How long since and in what way have we, in experimen- 
tation with affective aspects of experience, found it inexpedient to rely 
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upon careful, repeated, and to some extent detailed, introspective re- 
ports from subjects? In Lehmann’s classic work here is the reviewer 
certain whether Lehmann or Wundt rightly interpreted the introspec- 
tion upon which their different theories were based? 

Second. In what plethysmographic or sphygmographic study of 
such states has the introspection been sufficiently reliable as to insure 
the reader that some definite affective state had a certain characteristic 
organic change as its physiological parallel? Is it Lehmann, Stevens, 
Zoneff, and Meumann, Gent, Boggs, Dumas, Brahn, Stérring, Binet, 
Courtier, or Minneman? I shall be glad to review any of these to dis- 
cover my error in former readings of them, or to look eagerly for any 
others the reviewer has in mind. 

Third. What experiment indicates that its author and his sub- 
jects made or could make any distinction between the sensational 
and the affective constituents of the mental states they seek to measure 
indirectly by physiological reference, eliminating for example consid- 
eration of organic sensations as such, and accounting hence for just 
the affective elements? Or is such a procedure based upon an incon- 
sistent conceptual foundation? Does the reviewer have in mind the 
work of Davies? 

Fourth. What ground has the reviewer for the assertion that both 
experimenter and subjects, supposedly bent upon a serious and delicate 
scientific study, should every week for two years indulge in mere word- 
play? Or that other subjects in other experiments have more system- 
atically and more continuously attempted or succeeded in so surely 
introspecting their affective consciousness that no room for doubt was 
left when experimental tests were begun? 

Fifth. Is the Titchener-Wundt controversy, with which I must pre- 
sume the reviewer to be familiar, a byplay of words? I had muis- 
takenly felt that a real issue was involved. Does not this discussion, 
as well as the great mass of literature on the psychology of feeling, 
indicate any possibility that there may be a need for sympathetic codp- 
eration in fixing upon a common nomenclature and thus securing some 
degree of clearness as to just what states are in question in such 
investigations? Does it not indicate further too that possibly such 
states are not describable nor necessarily fully characterizable in terms 
of respiratory or circulatory changes? Does Mr. Dunlap think the 
plethysmograph still our chief reliance? 

The slight discomfort occasioned by what might seem a somewhat 
offensive review will be more than counterbalanced if my critic will 
thus enlighten me to the extent that the tone and suggestiveness of his 
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criticism indeed indicates that he can. I await with some eagerness 
such information. Otherwise the meagerness of his personal opinion 
vouchsafed so briefly may not be sufficiently appreciated. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. Cuas. HuGurs JOHNSTON. 


THE METHOD OF EXPRESSION AND THE 
AFFECTIVE QUALITIES. 


In a recent paper, entitled Sensory Affection and Emotion,‘ Mrs. 
Woolley writes as follows : — 

*¢ Now in the discussion of these results [the results of the method 
of expression] carried on between Titchener and his pupils, and the 
Leipzig school, there has been no question of the fundamental validity 
of the method. The mutual criticisms have been directed merely 
against methods of experimentation and of dealing with the curves 
obtained. But what can be the basis of the assumption that a constant 
set of physiological processes means an elementary conscious state?” ? 
‘¢ For instance, suppose that Wundt establishes his thesis that strain is 
always accompanied by a given set of changes in pulse and breathing 
— does that prove that strain is an elementary conscious state? ”? 

Much may be pardoned to one who writes from memory and 
Phrapatoom. But I should be sorry to have it supposed, by those who 
have not followed the discussion in question, that I had ever admitted 
the possibility of determining the elementary affective qualities by 
appeal to the method of expression. In my first criticism of the 
Wundtian theory, I said: ‘* Bei dem jetzigen Mangel an Experi- 
menten im Gebiete der Gemiithsvorgange muss ich mich auf dem 
Boden der inneren Wahrnehmung und des allgemeinen Raisonne- 
ments halten; anderes Terrain hat auch Wundt selber nicht betreten.” * 
That is, I explicitly ruled out the method of expression as a relevant 
method. Wundt’s reply is largely taken up with an exposition of the 
results obtained by this method.* That it failed to shake my convic- 
tion is sufficiently shown by my adoption of the method of impression 
in the paper prepared for the Wundt Festschrift,’ and also by the 


' THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, XIV., 1907, 329 ff. 

* [bid., p. 339. 

5* Zur Kritik der Wundtschen Gefiihlslehre,’ in Zs. f. Psychol. u. Physiol. 
d. Sinnesorgane, X1X., 1899, 321 ff. 

** Bemerkungen z.Theorie d. Gefiihle,’in Philos. Studien, XV., 1900, 149 ff. 

5*Rin Versuch die Methode der paarweisen Vergleichung auf die verschie- 
denen Gefihlsrichtungen anzuwenden,’ in Philos. Studien, XX., 1902, 382 ff. 
Here I try to convict Wundt out of his own mouth, by quoting the passage : 
“ Die Ausdrucksmethode kann immer nur Ergebnisse liefern, die die physiologi- 
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direct statements in my St. Louis address... Here I say: ‘‘I cannot 
believe that the method of expression will help us very greatly towards 
an affective psychology. The organic reactions which the expressive 
method registers are closely interwoven and interdependent, and the 
task of differentiation presents difficulties which, if not insurmount- 
able, have at least not yet been surmounted. I am disposed to think, 
e. g., that the plethysmograph, as a differential instrument, is doomed 
to disappear from our laboratories. The sphygmograph, and espe- 
cially the pneumograph hold out better hope; but I doubt if, at the 
best, a differentiation of affective qualities is to be expected from 
them.” ? 

Here, surely, there is ‘ question of the fundamental validity of the 
method’! In her assertion that criticism has been confined to experi- 
mental technique and the interpretation of curves, Mrs. Woolley is 
probably thinking of the paper by H. C. Stevens, on the plethysmo- 
graphic evidence for the tridimensional theory of feeling. In this, it 
is true, the writer expressly disclaims any intention of dealing with 
affective theory: ‘the more immediate end of this essay . . . is to test 
the validity of the interpretation placed by Wundt upon certain of 
Lehmann’s curves ;’ ‘ our own attempt has been to show the invalidity 
of Wundt’s interpretations of certain of Lehmann’s curves, selected 
by him on the basis of his own differentiaz.’* On the other hand, the 
same author’s Plethysmographic Study of Attention concludes that 
‘¢(1) changes in rates of pulse and respiration are brought about by the 
psychophysical process of sensation; (2) every sensory stimulus 
(probably in proportion to its intensity) tends to produce a fall in vol- 
ume; (3) inhibited respiration is a characteristic of active attention,” 
and offers these observations in explanation of the ‘failure of the 
method of expression in the domain of feelings’ !* 

E. B. TiTcHENER. 


schen Begleiterscheinungen der Gefiihle, nicht aber deren psychologische Natur 
aufzuklaren im stande ist’ (p. 383). The same method of impression has re- 
cently been employed in my laboratory by S. P. Hayes: see Amer. Journ. 
Psychol., XVII., 1906, 358 ff. 

1*The Problems of Experimental Psychology,’ in Amer. Journ. Psychol., 
XVL., 1905, 208 ff. 
2? Jbid., pp. 213 f. 
3’ Amer. Journ. Psychol., X1V., 1903, 15, 20. 
4 Amer. Journ. Psychol., XVI1., 1905, 478; also 410 f., 470 f. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FROM OCTOBER 5 TO 
NOVEMBER 5, 1907. 


Musique et Inconscience: Introduction a la Psychologie de l Incon- 
sctent. A. BazaAELLos. Paris, Alcan, 1908 (for 1907). Pp. vi 
+320. § fr. 

Die Reproduction und Assoziation von Vorstellungen. A. WRrkESCH- 
NER. Erganzungsband 3, H. 1 to the Zezts. fir Psychol. 
Leipzig, Barth, 1907. Pp. vi+ 328. M. ro. 

La psychologie de la force. A. Brasszur. Paris, Alcan, 1907. 
Pp. 235. 3 fr. 50. 

Pessimisme, féminisme, moralisme. C. Bos. Paris, Alcan, 1907. 
Pp. vi+ 173. 2 fr. 50. 

The Dancing Mouse, a Study in Animal Behavior. R. M. 
YerKES. New York, Macmillan, 1907. Pp. xxi+ 290. $1.25. 

L’ Année Biologique (1904). Y.DELace. Paris, Le Soudier, 1907. 
Pp. xxx + 574. [The ninth issue of this excellent annual résumé. 
It is a pity it is three years behind the year with which it deals. ] 

Source Book tn Ancient Philosophy. C. M. BakEwreLtt. New 
York, Scribners, 1907. Pp. xii + 393. [‘* I have simply brought 
together the most significant passages (in English) from the earlier 
philosophers from Thales to Plotinus” (the Preface). ] 

Modes of Statement of Cause of Death and Duration of Iliness 
upon Certificates of Death. Bureau of the (United States) 
Census. [No date; Washington, D.C.] Pp. 81. 

A Theory of Motives, [deals and Values in Education. W.E. 
CHANCELLOR. Boston & New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1907. Pp. xiii + 534. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

THE sixteenth annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association will be held, in conjunction with meetings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the Society of Naturalists, 
and many affiliated societies, at the University of Chicago. The 
sessions will probably be held on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 31, and January 1 and 2. By vote of the Council, all titles 
for papers to be read at the meeting are required to be in the hands of 
the Committee of Arrangements not later than December 15. 

The project of a Dictionary of Sociology, presumably in the 
French language, is announced to be undertaken with the aid of the 
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Institut Solvay, of Brussels, by Dr. W. Heyman. The ‘ Dictionary ’ 
is to be modelled after Palgrave’s Dictionary of Economics and Bald- 
win’s Dictionary of Philosophy. 

WE REGRET to announce the death of Mr. N. Vaschide, assistant 
director of the Psychological Laboratory of the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris, author of several well-known publications, and formerly 
collaborator on the Psychological Index. 

Mr. F. N. FREEMAN, assistant in the Yale Psychological Labora- 
tory, is to substitute for Professor Gault in psychology and education 
during the fall term at Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

Mr. H. Kakisg, late assistant to Professor Y. Motora in the 
University of Tokyo, has become assistant in the Psychological Labora- 
tory at Clark University. 

Dr. Erste Murray, late fellow in psychology at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been appointed assistant in the Psychological Laboratory 
at Vassar College. 

Dr. Maset CLARE WILLIAMs has been appointed instructor in 
psychology in the State University of Iowa. 

Miss S. V. Ross, A.B., ’06, has been appointed reader in psy- 
chology at the University of California. 

On October 7 Professor Jaques Loeb read a paper before the 
Kosmos Club of the University of California entitled: ‘ The develop- 
ment of instincts out of reflexes and of thinking out of instinct.’ The 
writer stated that his bio-chemical investigations had forced him to the 
firm conviction that the whole situation would finally be explained in 
terms of physical chemistry. 

Tue following are taken from the press: 

ProFessor GEORGE S. FuLLERTON, of Columbia University, has 
been given leave of absence and is spending the present year at Munich. 
His courses are given by Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy, of Wash- 
ington University. 

PrRoFEssOR JOSIAH Royce is this year giving courses on ethics 
and metaphysicsat Yale University on the Harvard lectureship founda- 
tion. Professor Royce also gives a course of six Lowell lectures on 
the ‘ Philosophy of Loyalty,’ beginning on November 18. 

Durinc the first half of the present academic year Professor F. J. 
E. Woodbridge, of Columbia University, will continue to lecture on 
philosophy at Amherst College on Saturdays. 

ProFessor THEODORE DE LEO pE Lacuna, of the University of 
Michigan, has been called to Bryn Mawr College as successor to the 


late Professor David Irons. 














